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Vou. IV. 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 


‘ Witt you tell me, Sir, what makes yonder knot of 
grey-headed men now so happy and now so sad?” This 
question was put to us, on Commencement day, by a 
gentleman, whose accent and words showed him to be a 
foreigner. For no American would ask why the eyes of 





the aged should glisten with the fire and vivacity of ‘ a Ry 
youth, when they come up, on our annual jubilee, to a > ee 
place overflowing with mementos of their boyish years ; Me) 


and why they should be filled with tears, when they of 
grasp the tremulous hand of some early friend, or learn 
that another of their number has ‘‘ gone from amongst 
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them in silence down.” No one, acquainted with these > ae 
circumstances, would have been at a loss to account for 17} ae a 
the quick changes which passed over the brows of those 3 Had 
veterans of threescore. ie 

‘ Why is that venerable old gentleman walking alone | ie 
and thoughtful in the procession?’’ You are wrong ; ae 
he is not alone. The spirit of his old Chum is walking ‘ae 


beside him. ‘‘ Well, if those close behind him are not 
merry for persons of their age, then never heard I mirth 
before!”? Hush! they have ‘‘dreamed themselves to 
youth,” and must not be disturbed. ‘They are calling to BS 
mind some riotous pranks, which greatly troubled good i 
old President Willard. 
We are digressing. It was our purpose to say some- 
thing of Commencement itself. We went into the 
VOL. 1V.—- NO. 1. 1 
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2 COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 


Church, to our shame be it said, full of the jealousy, 
which is usually felt by the members of one class to- 
wards those of another, and resolved not to praise, if we 
could conscientiously find fault. But when we saw 
parents, sisters, aud brothers exulting in the improve- 
ment which four years had wrought in this or that 
performer, although we might not like the part, still criti- 
cism was disarmed, and we applauded in spite of our- 
selves. ‘here was one whom we might advise to 
attend Mr. Webb, until he has learned enough of harmony 
to modulate his voice so as not to offend all ears. We 
might say that some others forgot that most important 
hint of the elocutionist, viz. to forget all his instructions, 
when we come to speak. We might say that this one 
was guilty of palpable imitation of the eccentric style 
of another; and that the next was sadly destitute of 
energy and animation. Such remarks as these, however, 
might seem ill-natured, and might be unjust; and there- 
fore we forbear. 

The day began with sunshine, and so did the exer- 
cises; but here the comparison ceases. The one ended 
in a chaste and beautiful oration, and the other in a 
gloomy rain storm. ‘here were two parts, which we 
wish to notice particularly ; one for the noble and im- 
pressive manner in which it was delivered, and the other 
for the skill and ingenuity with which a difficult subject 
(assigned by the Faculty) was handled. These two 
performances seemed to stand out from the others in 
bold relief, and we hope the young gentlemen will not 
disappoint the expectations then raised. he reputation 
which the Class of 1837 has sustained through College, 
lost none of its lustre by the closing exercises. 


‘he beauty and interest of the pieces selected for 
declamation, and the superior care bestowed upon the 
delivery, renders the Boylston Prize Speaking, to our- 
selves, one of the most interesting exercises of Com- 
mencement week. In common with all, we _ believe, 
who witnessed the late contest, we were pleased with 
the tasteful and spirited attempts of the unusually nu- 
merous competitors. There was in most of the speeches, 
indeed, a want of tact, —a deficiency in that ‘‘ ars celare 
artem,” which is indispensable to a clear, effective, and 
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agreeable manner; but this power of ‘‘ waking the soul 
by tender strokes of art,” is attainable by long practice 
only, and is not required, consequently, of the inexperi- 
enced tyro. 

We might enlarge upon certain faults, which, from 
being common to most of the speakers, we take to be 
local, but, would merely suggest that Hamlet does not, 
without reason, charge us, “to speak the speech tripping- 
ly on the tongue” and “not to saw the air too much 
with the hand, thus. ’Pray you avoid it.” 

We repeat, we were rejoiced to see such convincing 


proof, that a spirit of emulation in this noble and invalu- 


able art is gradually growing up in the bosom of old 
Harvard. May it be nourished and carried forth to re- 
dound to her glory. 


A RUNAWAY MATCH. 


:. 


Aone in her princely chamber sat Atalanta, the only 
daughter of his Majesty of Scyros, turning her eyes 
carelessly upon the prospect before her window, and 
suffering the rug-work, on which she had been engaged, 
to lie neglected upon her knee. Her rank, her divine 
beauty, and her immense fortune, had marked her out 
from her infancy as a proud prize to the neighboring 
petty princes ; and all the fashionable world, not in the 
immediate confidence of the court, had expected long 
before to have seen policy and inclination unite, to fix 
her choice on some of these numerous suitors. 

The world was puzzled —a pretty heiress had entered 
upon her twenty-third year, before which season, the 
early bloom of her beauty must have arrived at its prime, 
and the fame of her attractions drawn before her all the 
candidates for her hand, and she yet remained unmoved 
by all entreaties, and continued to preside without ap- 
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4 A RUNAWAY MATCH. 


pearance of change at the tea-table of her sovereign and 
father. 

To the immediate circle of the court it was known, 
however, that the princess had determined to die an old 
maid; and that the commands of her father and the 
remonstrances of her friends had met the same fate as the 
aspirations of her wooers. She preferred in the seclusion 
of the palace grounds to indulge in the athletic and 
scarcely feminine exercises for which she was famous, 
and rejoiced in being called- the fleetest runner that her 
native village knew. All the world knows the manner 
in which she maintained her celibacy. She entered upon 
a foot-race with her suitors, and giving them the start, 
she followed, dart in hand. If they first gained the goal, 
her hand was to be the reward. But if, as it had always 
proved, she overtook them, they were doomed to fall by 
the dart she carried. 

‘‘Does then another,’ said she, as she sat gazing from 
the window, ‘‘does another present himself to die by 
my hand? I must find out his strength and powers, for I 
am hardly in training this week.’’ So saying, she pulled 
the bell-rope at her side, and was soon confronted by her 
pretty attendant, Callisto. 

‘‘{ hear, Callisto,” said her mistress, ‘‘ that another 
young gentleman came to court to-day.”’ 

‘Yes, your ladyship, though you have made courting 
such dangerous business. And were it not for your vow 
he might be quite successful ; but your ladyship bends 
all your beaux till they break.” 

‘‘ Who is he? Is he like all the others ? ”’ 

‘His name is Hippomenes. Like the others he is 
your slave, and will be your victim. The youth is good- 
looking, and has shown sense as well as folly by choos- 
ing you as his mistress. You surely might spare him.” 

‘“T give him his chance; he must run for his life — 
many a poor fellow has done the same.” 

‘Your ladyship’s kindness is quite overpowering, since 
if there were a chance you would be the last to grant it 
to him. But you have distinguished yourself by your 
mile in three minutes long enough, whyjnot nowftry the 
double harness ? ”’ 

‘“What! settle down to a dull family beast? I might 
ie perhaps, find a husband ‘perfectly safe for a lady to 

rive.’ 
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‘‘ But, my dear mistress, it is not natural that one of our 
sex should be always able to beat the male, and if speed 
is your only criterion, you may be forced at last to marry 
a mere whip, or perhaps, only a snapper. But now you 
have a chance to accept a young man of fine face, figure, 
fortune, and family, and you neglect it. Better marry 
him first, and then race with him, and beat him too if 
you can.” 

‘*Mind your own concerns, Callisto —TI shall always 
keep, as I have thus far, to the resolution which I of old 
made.” 

‘Qld maid indeed you will find yourself! And I, who 
have been a maid in waiting all my life, shall be an old 
maid too ; for if you persist in this you will drive all the 
beaux from court at the point of your arrow.” 

At this moment King Jasius entered the apartment, 
and, joining the ladies in the window, addressing his 
daughter, said ‘‘ What does my Atalanta answer to her 
new lover?” | 

‘‘'The old conditions, father ; no suitor farther than the 
last,* is my rule; and even if I loved him as I do you, 
father, I could not retract a syllable to save him.”’ 

‘‘ But how can you bear to pursue this young man to 
the death? What harm has he done you? He only 
pays you the greatest compliment man can pay to wo- 
man.” 

‘ And,” interposed Callisto, who, it was insinuated, 
was slightly given to punning, ‘‘if you race him to death, 
you can’t raise him to life again.”’ 

‘‘ Hush, Callisto,’ cried the princess, ‘‘ what are you 
made of that you venture to interrupt my father ?”’ 

‘‘Maid of honor, madam, at your service,” responded 
the attendant. 

‘‘ And she advises you rightly, daughter,” said his 
majesty, ‘‘ when she speaks words of favor to this young 
man.” 

*‘T don’t doubt that he has spoken words of favor to 
her,” said Atalanta, with too ready asperity. 

‘* Madam, it is not for you to accuse poor girls like me 
of running after the young men, when it is, as it were, 
your profession.” 

Callisto was about to continue, Atalanta to answer, 
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6 A RUNAWAY MATCH. 


and Jasius to interrupt, when the gong summoned all 
parties to the palace-hall to dinner, whither the ladies 
went with angry looks, one on either side of his majesty, 
who had thought best to separate the disputants. 


II. 


Hippomenes knew well the difficulty of what he had 
undertaken; but such was the force of his love, that he 
was determined to strive and to conquer. But how? 
For the answer to this question he had _ resolved to apply 
to his aunt Venus, the most famous intrigante of his day, 
whose advice he did not doubt would be of great assist- 
ance. 

He entered her dwelling, like a privileged nephew, 
without knocking, but waited in her antechamber while 
she was summoned from her boudoir, well knowing that 
she little liked to be broken in upon there, without pre- 
vious warning. While he was yet pacing the apartment, 
perhaps comparing himself mentally with the portraits 
of Anchises, Paris, and Adonis, which hung around, Ve- 
nus entered and extended him her hand. 

‘What brings my nephew here,” said she “ for his 
visits have been rare of late? I thought that the beau- 
ties of the daughter of Jasius had banished me from your 
memory.” 

‘‘Indeed,”’ replied the youth, ‘‘I believe you have given 
her power to enchant me, and I have come to beg to be 
made master of the spell. At all risks, this princess must 
be mine.” 

‘‘ Have a care, Hippomenes ; none know better than I, 
that love has its charms, but none know better than I, 
that matrimony is acure that is worse than the disease. 
You may think yourself scorching with love, but avoid 
leaping out of the frying pan, — you know whither.” 

‘ But, aunt, you yourself showed me this beauty, and 
if my heart is now gradually burning with a concealed 
passion, it is because you struck the spark.” 

‘‘ Mine then shall be the match which shall bid it blaze 
up freely and lawfully. But where lies the difficulty? 
Art not rich enough ?”’ 

‘All the wealth of Plutus would be of no use. I 
must beat her in a foot-race. Jove knows I had much 
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rather run towards her than from her, and I never rested 
my strength so much in my legs as on my arm.” 

‘And she, they say, is the fleetest runner in Arcadia. 
But she may be prevailed upon to forego the trial.” 

“ Tndeed [ believe she would not be unwilling, —so at 
least I have flattered myself; but she is bound by a solemn 
vow to the gods.” 

‘But, between you and me, my boy, that need not 
make any difference. It’s a chance if any of the divini- 
ties recollect it. I did not, ’m sure.” 

“You might find it hard to persuade her that she is of 
so little importance; and you know that among us mor- 
tals these vows are made a sort of point of honor.” 

“It has not been the fashion in Olympus since I was 
married, or before, that I know of. But we must think 
of some plan to check the speed of this racing damsel. 
Perhaps you can induce her tirewomen so to arrange 
matters, that she may become entangled in her drapery 
in the midst of her course. I have been caught in nets 
myself.” 

‘“ Ah! aunt, she don’t encumber herself with clothing 
on the day of a race; her wardrobe is scarcely more 
abundant than your own.” 

‘Well, then, you must have something to stop her 

| ardor; ‘atub to the whale,’ as uncle Neptune says. Here 
—here are three golden pippins, which I saved from 
lunch — there are none such in the world beside. Have 
them ready, and use them well; they may delay her 
enough to give you time. And if you lose her . 

“If LT lose her I lose myself; she carries a weapon, 
and slays him she overtakes.” 

“The vixen! when she is yours, you must break her 
obstinate spirit. [can teach you how to rule a spouse, 
when you get one. But put down your hat and stay tea, 
now all’s settled.” 

“Thank you, aunt, it’s impossible. The old king en- 
tertains the whole court tonight, and I’m engaged to 
Atalanta for the first set. She is most beautiful and most 
accomplished, and ” 

‘“ And rather racy in her conversation withal,” inter- 
rupted Venus. ‘ Good night.” 

Our hero kissed his aunt’s hand, and hastened to dress 
for the evening, not daring to trust much to the means 
of success with which he was provided. 
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LIT. 


‘The day of trial arrived. All the nobility and gentry 
of the neighborhood had collected to be present at the 
races, and the course was crowded at an early hour. 
Expectation for the appearance of the competitors was 
at the highest, when her royal highness came upon the 
ground. Her carriage was bold and dauntless, notwith- 
standing the presence of the vast multitude, and each 
beholder read in her confidence the expected result of the 
contest. | 

Hippomenes, the next moment, presented himself. 
The divine encouragement he had received scarcely 
made him dare to hope, and the few bold speculators 
who had ventured to take the large odds against him, 
looked round to save their purses by seasonable hedg- 
ing. 

The competitors were both at the stand. Atalanta 
shook her dart at her suitor with an arch smile, which 
was but feebly returned, when the handkerchief was 
dropped, and our hero broke ground. By the conditions 
he was to have the start forty paces, and he went over 
them with easy steps, saving his strength for his after 
exertions. An oflicer of the course held a signal at the 
end of the given distance, and in passing him Hippome- 
nes dropped one of the pippins, the gift of his aunt Venus. 
The officer would have picked it up, but all attention 
was at this moment directed towards the princess, who 
was just starting, brandishing her upraised dart in her 
right hand. It seemed but an instant, and she had passed 
the distance, and was rapidly overtaking the fated youth, 
who continued to run at his utmost speed, without cast- 
ing a glance behind. But Atalanta, who knew she had 
time to spare, coolly stopped and picked up the pippin, 
which, especially on such a warm day, looked most 
tempting to her eyes. Hippomenes made the most of 
the delay, but little would it have availed him, had he 
not, at the moment when he heard her light feet be- 
hind him, rolled down another of the golden gifts upon 
the middle of the course. Again the princess stopped to 
save the charming fruit, which she this time did not ob- 
tain without an actual struggle for it with a froward boy, 
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whom not even the royal presence could deter from the 
attempt to satisfy his appetite. She conquered, but only 
to see her lover within a few paces of the goal. Every 
feeling but the desire for victory now deserted her, and 
she pressed on with unrivalled speed. Much did the 
youth fear that to drop the third apple would hardly re- 
tard her course ; but without stopping a moment he hurl- 
ed it backwards, and hurried on his way. ‘The princess 
knew her own agility, and stooped for the third prize, 
\ which she saw rolling towards the crowd. She raised 
| it with difficulty in her hands, already full, and again 
took up the pursuit. ‘loo late; Hippomenes was stand- 
Ing at the goal with his hands on his sides panting for 
breath : — 

“Ah,” cried he, pressing her fingers to his lips, as she 
arrived, ‘ this hand is at last my own.” 

“Not if my feet had been my own,” replied she, “ but 
your highness by throwing away apples has picked up a 
plum.” 

“And I rejoice at it,’ said the old king, coming up, 
‘‘T would willingly have given bushels of apples to make 
a pair of you. But come up to the palace for dinner, 
which has been cooling during the whole heat.” 

“We must have a small party,” observed the princess, 
glancing at the apples, ‘‘or there won’t be enough for all, 
I was a creat while ou my last course, but have finally 
got my desert.’ 

“«'Them’s a pleasant apple,’ as the Deacon says,” said 
Hippomenes, ‘I at least am content with my share.” 

‘And I with mine;” said Atalanta, ‘‘ this shall be 
‘last of my race on battle-plain,’ and though in stooping 
for the fruit I lost the plate, I won’t complain of the 
jockeying.” 

“Ah, nephew,” cried Venus, approaching the party, “I 
give you joy of your bride.” 

“All is due to yon,” he replied, “your present has 
breathed into me new life.” 

“It’s lueky you had it then,” remarked Callisto, “ for I 
observed your wind was getting short. But inexperi- 
enced as you seemed, that you have left my mistress 
behind, looks very much as if you had run before.’ 

‘You may run before and see if the dinner is yet hot,” 
me the king. 
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LO AN ODE. 


‘T suspect it is, Sire; [ have seen a great many heavy 
stakes changing hands.” 

“ Well,” cried his majesty, “‘ I thank my son-in-law for 
beating my daughter, which is the usual conclusion of 
‘a runaway match.’ ”’ 


AN ODE, 


Sung at the laying of the Corner Stone of a Western College. 


We meet, no pageant train to view, 
In idle pomp displayed, 

No crowns to give, no garlands twine, 
A Victor’s brow to shade ; 

But oh! we meet with holier thoughts, 
A nobler sight to see; 

We meet to-day to consecrate 
This temple, Truth, to thee. 


No classic walk is here to tell 
Its many tales of yore; 

No ancient grove, no time-worn rocks, 
With memories clustered o’er; 

Oh no! but here, in native strength, 
The forest green is spread ; 

‘Through whose tall trees, this holy spire, 
In triumph rears its head. 


As o’er its roof, high throned in clouds, 
‘The storm-beat branches wave ; 
And near its base, the tree-clad earth 
Soft, limpid waters lave ; 
So may’st thou, o’er the human mind, 
Proud Science, stretch thy sway, 
And Virtue soft, Religion pure, 
Wash error’s seeds away. 


Here may the mind, God’s highest gift, 
Religion early gain, 

And drinking deep at learning’s fount, 
Thy beauty, Truth, maintain. 
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Here may the mind, man’s highest trust, 
Untrodden paths explore ; 

Be decked with Science’ brightest gems ; 
Enriched with classic lore. 


May those whose hands, with liberal store, 
Have reared this sacred shrine, 

Rejoice to watch its future growth, 
Till life’s last sun’s decline ; 

And may it send, each coming year, 
With youth’s high hopes elate, 

A band to be the Pulpits’ pride, 
The Pillars of the State. 


STUDENT OF HARVARD. 


DEBATING SOCIETIES. 


Tue utility of associations for the discussion of gene- 
ral subjects has often been questioned, and never with 
greater frequency and confidence than at the present time. 
Before admitting, however, the justice of any complaints 
on this subject, it would be well to recollect that objec- 
tions may be, and are, brought against every institution 
or plan of action whatever. Combinations of individuals, 
even for the purpose of diffusing knowledge or virtue, 
are liable to abuses; and it is often difficult to discrimi- 
nate between arguments against an institution itself and 
those which are applicable only to casual defects in its 
operation or management. ‘The spirit of the age, like- 
wise, among the many beneficial results it is bringing 
about in the world, is productive of some seemingly ne- 
cessary evils. In the struggle against existing establish- 
ments men are apt to lose sight of the benefit which has 
been, and may still be, derived from them —to reject 
with contempt the contrivances of the past, and to throw 
themselves boldly on their own invention. 

‘‘ But,” says an unimaginative reader, “ what has the 
spirit of the age to do with debating societies?” The 
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colnexion is not, indeed, very perceptible between that 
state of the public mind which is now menacing the im- 
munities of corporations and the conventional privileges 
of the wealthy and refined, and the indifference or hos- 
tility of students to associations established by the obso- 
lete wisdom of their predecessors. Still, it seems to us, 
that the boldness with which these associations, long 
thought the most eflicient means of improvement, are 
openly criminated, and the apparent loss of all feeling of 
responsibility, on the part of members of colleges, to 
sustain them, indicate the influence of opinions which, 
in a more revolutionary form, are characteristic of the 
world around us. If this be the case, every student 
should lend his efforts, either to perpetuate existing asso- 
clations by augmenting their present capabilities of use- 
fulness, or to replace them by other and better methods of 
mental training. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that strong objections 
may, with reason, be urged against the continuance of 
debating societies, as they are generally constituted. An 
assembly of young men, selected without any regard to 
congeniality of dispositions, and released from the con- 
trol of superior authority, are very liable to give way to 
the irksomeness of restraint, and become turbulent and 
unmanageable. A faithful picture of their minds will, in 
this way, undoubtedly be presented ; but there are many 
who think that such exhibitions would better be made 
only to the partiality of friends. The tastes, too, of the 
vast majority can hardly be considered as formed, and 
the excitement and hurry of a warm discussion, it is 
hardly necessary to say, are but poor substitutes for that 
calm self-communion and assiduous study of good mod- 
els, which are requisite to form a correct judgment as to 
the true method of conducting a public discussion. Few, 
indeed, are willing to undergo the labor of making those 
previous acquisitions which are indispensable to the clear 
exposition of controverted opinions. Hence, the result 
of a constant participation in debates is, at best, nothing 
but the attainment of facility in extempore speaking, 
while, as an offset to this very questionable advantage, 
the taste has been corrupted,— a disinclination acquired to 
that severe toil which all great orators have felt to be 
essential in preparing and methodizing their speeches, — 
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and a passion for display and empty declamation formed, 
which, in many cases, has proved an insurmountable 
obstacle to all improvement in eloquence. 

Notwithstanding the plausibility of this kind of rea- 
soning, we are far from thinking it conclusive. Where 
an association has been long organized for specific pur- 
poses, opposition or indifference to it can be justified only 
by showing that its ends are no longer valuable, or no 
longer attainable, or such as may be brought about with 
greater facility by the substitution of other plans. Of 
the impossibility of complying with these requisitions in 
the present case, we are well assured. Debating socie- 
ties were unquestionably intended to prepare young men 
for discussing, with confidence and ability, before their 
fellow citizens, the great questions of after life ; to accus- 
tom them to detect and expose all the sophistries and 
intricacies of complicated subjects; to enable them to 
present their arguments under that arrangement which 
should be most likely to convince others ; and, above all, 
to endue them with that complete mastery over all their 
faculties, which seldom fails to render men quick both 
in thought and speech. No one will contend that these 
objects are now useless, or that in this country their im- 
portance is not much increased by the peculiar nature of 
our Institutions. 

In spite of the calculating and cautious character of 
the inhabitants of our Eastern States, the opinions of a 
very large class are guided by the discussions in popular 
assemblies. A much larger portion of the community, 
in every section of the country, are governed by names. 
They find themselves enrolled under the banner of some 
particular sect or party, and bend all their efforts to its 
agerandizement, without ever sitting down, coolly and 
dispassionately, to examine the merits of the different 
questions, which the party leaders authoritatively decide 
for their followers. Hence a peculiar responsibility de- 
volves upon all those who have enjoyed the advantages 
of a liberal education. ‘Their duty, though less imposing, 
is not less arduous than was that of the founders of our 
republic. Institutions, whose existence and duration de- 
pend upon the intelligence and virtue of a whole people, 
demand for their support the active cooperation of en- 
lightened and educated men. Nowhere can their efforts 
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be more effectual than in the public meetings, the lyce- 
ums, literary societies, and all assemblies whi itever , Where 
political questions are either casually, or customarily dis- 
cussed. On all these occasions, how great is the supe- 
riority which the practised debater, even of inferior 
abilities, has over his opponent, who, with weightier 
thoughts and arguments, is yet prevented by want of 
self-possession or practice, from giving his views that 
arrangement and expression, which command the con- 
victions of an audience?) Who has not been present at 
assemblies, either of the people or of organized societies, 
and listened to some specious sophistry or bold but false 
assertion, which, from its having been delivered with 
confidence, and met with no reply, passed into the minds 
of many, invested with all the sanctity of truth? Such 
cases are familiar to every person of common intelli- 
gence, and to all these, it cannot but be a source of deep 
regret, that, if silent, they should have contributed to 
establish a falsehood in the minds of others, or, if induced 
to speak, injured, by their confused and hesitating man- 
ner, the cause of truth. 

‘To one class of professional men — lawyers — prac- 
tice in debate seems an almost indispensable prerequisite 
to success in life. Some, indeed, may be found, who 
have attained a high rank at the bar without this pre- 
vious preparation. But we suspect that the greater num- 
ber, even of these, had their advance retarded until they 
had acquired, in the contests of the forum, that dexterity 
and readiness which might, with more ease and profit, 
have been obtained during their collegiate career. Be 
this, however, as it may, there can be no question that 
some of the most illustrious names in the annals of the 
law have attributed much of their success, to their faith- 
ful use of the advantages embraced in a well organized 
debating society. Mansfield and Romilly, our own dis- 
tinguished countryman, Pinkney, whose remarkable 
legal abilities were first discovered by his superiority in 
debate, have each borne testimony to this truth. How, 
in fact, can it be otherwise ¢ A pleader, though he may 
have leisure enough for all the preparation which the 
nature of the case will admit, must still, almost univer- 
sally, be thrown upon his own resources when he at- 
tempts to answer the arguments of his opponent. Natu- 
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ral acuteness may then do much i enabling him to 
detect the weak points in his siitads sary’s plea, but if 
improved by long continued practice in debate, it will 
act with far greater certainty and efliciency. ‘The elo- 
quence of the bar must often come without premedita- 
tion, to produce its happiest effects; and incidents are 
constantly occurring which make it necessary for the 
speaker to alter his previous arrangement, and present 
his views in an order very different from that in which 
he had prepared them for exposition. ‘l’o do this prompt- 
ly and successfully, without being previously habituated 
to such unexpected demands upon his mental activity, 
would be almost impracticable to a person even of un- 
common abilities; while to the trained debater it would 
present no difliculties whatever. 

Perhaps, however, there are but few who question the 
utility of debating societies when properly conducted. 
The doubt is, as to the possibility of rendering them 
systematic and orderly in that admixture of different 
dispositions and characters, which, even the “ peculiarly 
homogeneous nature” of collegiate society, does not 
remove the necessity of associating together for improve- 
ment in debate. It must, in fact, ‘be admitted, that some 
radical mistakes are prevalent, w ith regard to the proper 
objects of debating societies and the right employment of 
their advantages. Here, as well as with reference to 
lyceums, public lectures, and all the other helps to knowl- 
edge which the philanthropic spirit of the times has 
created, there is danger of our conceiving them to be 
designed to supersede the necessity of personal exertion 
and labor. It might be thought that the frequency with 
which men have been told that there is no royal road to 
knowledge, would have rendered any further repetition 
useless. But we are afraid that many students who are 
regular attendants at the meetings of our different clubs, 
have not yet presented this truth distinctly to their own 
minds. If such there be, they probably suppose them- 
selves to be industriously engaged, because they make it 
a point to speak once at least during the discussion of 
every question ; not reflecting, that such a practice, with- 
out diligent study of the suubje cts in controversy, will 
only give them fluency —a quality which is either valu- 
able or pernicious, as it is accompanied, or not, by readiness 
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in comprehending and analyzing difficult topics. With- 
out this, and an extensive acquaintance with the ques- 
tion under discussion, it degenerates into mere flippancy, 
and renders its possessor the pest of all assemblies for 
debate, where sense and not words is held in esteem. 
‘The pride which some persons, thus self-deluded, appear 
to feel, is about as reasonable as that of the poet men- 
tioned by Horace, who boasted of being able to compose 
a hundred verses while standing on one leg. 

Here is unquestionably a great evil, but one by no 
means incurable, as it arises from the unmerited favor 
bestowed upon extempore speaking, and the ridicule 
which is thrown upon every one suspected of having 
written down his remarks before delivery. ‘The only 
remedy required, is to be more diligent in making prepa- 
ration for debate. On this point, we have the express 
testimony of all great orators, both in ancient and modern 
times. ‘‘ I should lay it down as a rule,” says a distin- 
gished and eloquent siatesman, Lord Brougham, ‘ admit- 
ting of no exception, that a man will speak well in pro- 
portion as he has written much; and that with equal 
talents, He will be the finest extempore speaker, whenever 
no time for preparing is allowed, who has prepared him- 
self the most sedulously when he had an opportunity of 
delivering a premeditated speech.” Demosthenes, also, 
as we are informed by Plutarch, followed Pericles in re- 
solving not to speak, unless absolutely compelled to, 
without previous preparation. ‘Phe number of exordi- 
ums which he left behind him, if they do not prove that 
he, like Cicero, had them prepared for any unexpected 
ease which might occur, at least evinee the laborious 
care with which every part of his orations was premedi- 
tated and composed. 

The remarks now made, are, we think, peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the debating societies connected with this 
[nstitution. ‘There is, indeed, good reason to think, that 
these societies do not maintain their proper standing, com- 
pared with those in other Colleges. Whether this be 
owing to ecatises beyond the control of undergraduates, 
Or siinply to indifference or indolence on their part, we 
shall not attempt to decide. ‘That a large portion, how- 
ever, in every class, of those most capable of augment- 
ing the efliciency of our societies, abstain almost invari- 
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ably from any participation in the debates, is evident to 
all, and has long been a subject of regret. 

As aremedy for this state of things, increased care in 
the selection of subjects would not be misemployed. 
Societies have, it is true, the privilege of determining 
by their votes which, of the three or four ques- 
tions propounded, shall be discussed. But it is well 
known, that frequently a choice can be made only on the 
principle of accepting the least of several evils. Obvi- 
ously, the best rule on this subject is, to offer for debate 
ho question on which the minds of the great majority of 
wise and good men are already decided. ‘The great di- 
versity of subjects, which are still matters of controversy 
among intelligent persons, renders this perfectly practica- 
ble. An opposite plan may, indeed, be acceptable to 
some ambitious youths, who are anxious to display their 
disputative powers by defending, what is called, the difli- 
cult side of a question. But to those who are cautious 
how they disturb their veneration for truth, by advoca- 
ting a falsehood even in jest, it must destroy the whole 
life and spirit of debate. 

Another important point to be considered, is the num- 
ber of persons, which may, advantageously, be brought 
together in a society. Were it possible to select those 
only, whose tastes and habits would render them active 
and interested in prosecuting the objects of the association, 
it would certainly be better to admit none of an oppo- 
site character. In this case tlie number would neces- 
sarily be small. But it is easy to show, that the forma- 
tion of a society, out of such elements, would be 
impracticable. Ignorance of one another’s dispositions 
and abilities would make the selection difficult; and, 
even if the attempt should be successful in one class, 
it would be vain to expect that others would be guided 
by the same principles in the choice of members, and not 
regard acquaintance or friendship as paramount recom- 
mendations. If the club was intended to continue in 
existence, only while its founders remained in College, 
it would undoubtedly be better to confine it to a few per- 
sons, who might then be chosen from a previous knowl- 
edge of their characters. If, however, the design was to 
establish a permanent society, the object would be 
attained, with greater certainty, by making the number 
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18 NEW POEM OF HOMER. 


large. In that case, there would be many, willing and 
able to make the exercises a source of interest and im- 
provement, while the larger portion, if of no other ad- 
vantage, would at least perform the part of spectators. 
The whole body of the students might thus be united 
in one or two Clubs, as is the case in nearly all American 
Colleges, and, if attendance was enforced by the usual 
methods, our debating societies would become useful to 
their members, instead of furnishing an apology for a 
great waste of time, and an opportunity for the display 
of captiousness and flippancy. 


H xsHAiPHUO0YS. Homer's neu Heldengedicht, von 
Diog: Teufelsdrickh herausgegeben. Weissnichtwo, 
Stillschwiegen und Cg". 1837. 


Tue critics of Germany, always distinguished in the 
pursuits of literature, have lately made a discovery, bril- 
liant enough to reflect even additional lustre on a land 
which has already given birth to a Faust and a Luther. 
It is to one of their number that we are indebted for 
having brought to light the before unknown poem of Ho- 
mer, which has furnished us with a subject for this article. 

In the Weissnichtwo Gazette of January, 1836, it was 
announced, that the learned professor T eufelsdréckh had 
accidentally lit upon this gem which for more than twenty 
centuries had been lost to learning and the world. ‘‘ This 
inestimable treasure,’”’ continues the Gazette, ‘‘ which, 
when given to the public, will add another leaf to the 
distinguished professor’s already acquired laurels, this 
gem beyond all price (edelstein iiber aus trefflich) drop- 
ped from the folds of an ancient garment which the pro- 
fessor was examining when laying the foundations of his 
every where- -celebrated clothes philosophy.” 'To worthier 
hands so distinguished a fortune could not have fallen! 

‘This long-expected and eagerly-desired volume has at 
length appeared in Germany, under the personal super- 
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intendence of the immortal 'Teufelsdréckh. 'The poem 
in questicn was probably composed (I had nearly said 
written) like the Pygm@ogeranomachia, to while away 
the leisure hours of the blind old man of no particular 
birthplace. 

The subject of the epic is the game of Football, an 
amusement as popular among the students of the Greek 
universities as it is in our own in these degenerate days. 
The manuscript is peculiarly interesting, as it throws 
additional light upon the manners and customs of ancient 
Greece, and proves that the character and discipline of 
their universities has descended in an almost unaltered 
State to us, in spite of time, and the thick darkness which 
brooded over the earth during the midnight of the middle 
ages. 

How delightful, how touching is it to follow the steps 
of the Father of Poesy through the lowly walks of com- 
mon life, and to read in the actions of the unsophisticated 
Freshmen of Athens and Lacedzmon that innocent sim- 
plicity and unassuming merit which characterizes their 
namesakes of our own enlightened Republic! 

We have-ventured to attempt a few translations of some 
of the finest passages, in order to let our readers judge for 
themselves of the beauties of the poem. ‘The first book 
is taken up by the invocation and introduction to the 
subject; in the beginning of the second book the action 
of the poem commences, and the following beautiful ex- 
tract occurs. We think that even in its present state the 
reader will find enough to compensate for the poorness of 
the translation. 


Now after dinner Jove in silence strode, 
(Stepping full slowly ’neath th’ ambrosial load,') 
To where, inviting with its outspread arms, 

His easy chair displayed its cushion’d charms. 
Arrived at length, he sits him down in state ; 
The polish’d arm-chair roaring? with the weight, 





1 ** Boadews,’ x.t. 4. Even under so quaint an expression as that in 
the text, the poet impresses us with an idea of the majesty of Jupiter. It 
would require an endless commentary to point out all the peculiar beauties 
of this delightful poem. T. (The notes marked ‘T.’ are by professor T. 
himself.) 

2** Bosuovou zadedou,”” 4. T. 4. * Roaring with the weight’; mark the 
peculiar beauty and force of this expression, which Homer must have pen- 
ned in his happiest mood. We read in the Iliad and Odyssey of tables 
* groaning’ beneath the load of superincumbent edibles 5 but the poet here 
tells us, that so great was the postmeridian weight of Jupiter, that the agon- 
ized chair actually ‘roared’ with the pain of the pressure. T. 
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Received the corpus of the well-fill’d god, 

Who lit his pipe, and soon began to nod. 

At ev’ry bob of his macassared poll 

Outrageous thunders down Olympus roll, 

The staring sun looks blue ; the trembling earth 

From Atna’s jaws gives ‘ hot-press’d volumes” birth. 

So when fierce Mars his blazing sword waves round, 
‘The rage of jumping chariots shakes the ground ! ” 


After this description, which, for force and aptness of 
expression, and for sweetness of sentiment, is scarcely 
equalled by the most admired passages in our author’s 
other, and long celebrated productions, -Fame enters. 
She, having succeeded in attracting the drowsy attention 
of Jupiter, by a severe tweak on the organ of olfactory 
sensation, informs him, in one hundred and twenty as 
finished verses as we ever perused, that the telegraph, on 
the highest summit of the most elevated portion of many- 
peaked Olympus, announces the near approach of the 
dreadful battle at Football between the hosts of opposing 
Sophomores and Freshmen. Jove, having scratched his 
head and relighted his pipe, rings the bell for his scales. 
Into one side he throws the ambition to sustain the novel 
honors of the ‘toga virilis’; while Juno places in the 
other the acknowledged superiority and importance con- 
ferred by the long and arduous experience of one year’s 
senioxity. 

The painfully anxious expectations of the lookers-on 
is ended by the slow, but obstinate depression of the 
Sophomoric side of the balance. Jupiter, who had pri- 
vately determined to give the victory to the Freshmen, 
finding it imposssible, throws down the golden scales in 
a huff, and saunters off, in vain endeavoring to assume an 
air of independence, with his hands in his pockets, alter- 
nately pufling diligently at his pipe, and humming the 
highly popular Spartan war-song, called ‘‘ Yankee Doo- 
dle.” Juno trips lightly to her piano, and, while the 
accomplished Apollo turns the leaves of her music, 
‘executes’* the grand national anthem of ‘ Settin’ on 
a Rail.” 

‘The bard now carries us back to earth, and the descrip- 


* This ‘ execution,’ as the golden-haired Phebus Apollo wittily remarked 
afterwards, at a soirée given by Venus, amounts in many cases to little 
nore than “ legal murder.” 
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tion of the battle, (by far the most thrilling episode in the 
poem,) commences. ‘I'he football is slowly dragged to 
the ground by two panting Freshmen, selected for that 
arduous service. It was of such enormous size, that 
twelve I'reshmen of our degenerate days could scarce 
lift it; for even in Homer’s time, he tells us that 


** A ball like this, so monstrous and so hard, 
Six eager Freshmen scarce could kick a yard !” 

The gods next descend to the conflict, with the excep- 
tion of Jupiter, who disliked a long walk after dinner, 
and Minerva, who was engaged in an earnest discussion 
with one of the professors on the culture of the Olive. 
Apollo also was absent, being unable by whip or spur to 
force the obstinate Pegasus down from the many-peaked 
Olympus. The cause of this refractoriness on the part 
of his steed, he afterwards stated, was, that on a former 
visit to the University, having tied his horse to the post 
at the gate, five or six of the students tackled him into a 








wagon, and drove with such furious haste up the neigh- ee 
boring mount Parnassus, as materially injured the wind Had 
of the beast. ie 
We shall commence our second translation. with some . ae 
extracts from the account of the combat, which is writ- they! 
ten in our author’s best manner, and, from its style, gives Ae 
additional proof of the genuineness of the poem. The J i 
struggle has already commenced, and our interest in the be 
event is scarcely lessened by the assurance given us be- oe 
forehand by the scales of Justice, to which party the vic- © hate 
tory will incline. ‘The following is a passage of intense Te 
interest ; a Freshman has caught the ball, and ie 
Then, the sole centre of admiring eyes, | Me 

He grabs with both his hands the splendid prize, re ot 

Stands on his utmost toes to seem more tall, shite 

And with stentorian voice addresses all. TARE) 

‘From distant realms to learning’s shrine I come, :Piaa 

Far from my nusre’s arms and peaceful home, Pe. 

And that dear maiden whom behind If left, A ; 

Of seven senses by my loss bereft ! Nia 

Blest in my talents, and remote from strife, hm 

In raising calves my father spends his life ; Wie 

His name is Ajax Gripes— and ditto mine, We 

In me are plac’d the hopes of all my line ! bes 


Of me my friends all ‘ feel,’ (or ought to,) ‘ great,’ 
Search through the globe you would not find my mate ! 
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And here I stand in arms my father wore, 

(What time the brunt of raging war he bore, ) 

'T'wo boots of cowhide, fram’d of * sterner stuff’ 

Than would make twenty Sophs cry ‘hold ! enough!? ” 
Thus having said, the cowhide-booted youth 

Call’d Jove to witne ss that he spoke the truth, 

And cocking fiercely one cerulean eye 

With glance triumphant waited a reply. 


Nor waited long : a Soph with look of fire 
Straightway pull’d out the stopple of his ire : 
«Rush you on death, vain boy, that vaunting thus, 
With voice exalt you strive to make a fuss ? 
‘Far better were it: better were it far’ 
You ne’er had tried the fate of cruel war ; 
Far better were it on your nurse’s lap 
To suck your thumb and gulp diurnal pap ; 
Better to face the prowling panther’s path, 
Than meet the storm of Sophomoric wrath ! 
Thy father raises calves ? egad, ’tis true, 
And never reared a greater one than you !” 

He said: the frantic Freshman fiercely frown’d, 
Then hurl? d the pond’rous football to the ground ; 
‘“ Fair lick !° he cried, and rais’d his dreadful foot 

Arm/?’d at all points with the ancestral boot ; 

Like a huge comet, cheated of his tail, 

‘The ball flew swiftter than the steamboat mail, 
High in the air it wings its hasty flight, 

And, (if *t were dark,) had whizzed- quite out of sight. 


Alas poor Gripes ! he had but scanty space 

To boast the fame thus added to his race, 

Swift as Jove’s lightnings from the storm-clouds shoot, 
Full on his shins descends the hostile boot. 

No Ethiop he: and yet his ghastly grin 

Spoke the keen anguish of the injured shin ; 

Prone in the dust his stately form he threw 

A corpse gigantic — nearly tour feet two !* 

The victor rush’d to grab the costly spoil, 

The hard-earned “‘ summat” for his warlike toil ; 
‘Two boots and those two tails, with which we see 
Freshmen feel large as fierce bashaws with three. 
But, as he stoop’d the well greas’d greaves to find, 


Great Jupiter crept slyly up behind, 


* Virgil must have seen this poem, we think, from his palpable imitation 
of the above passage, in the 6th book of the <Eneid; where he says, 


** per tota novem cul jugera corpus 


» lol 39 
Porrigitur. 


If he never had read the line in the text it is, as Walter Savage Landor 
would say, “a remarkable coincidence.” 
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And dealt the Sophomore so hard a stroke, 

(With a good staff of Constitution oak, ) 

As made him more bright Consiellations view, 
‘Than ever gemm’d night’s spangled arch of blue ! 


Involved the Freshman in a cloud of smoke, 


Minerva, who, as well as Jupiter, has now entered the 
combat, conveys the Freshman to his room, where his 
cries make such a disturbance, that a proctor enters and 
commands the blue-eyed goddess “to disperse.” ‘This 
order she reluctantly obeys. 

On the battle field, in the mean time, the assistance of 
the Seniors and Juniors is called in, and the poet de- 
scribes some of the principal combatants. ‘The leader of 
the Juniors we are told was 


A kingly form, as Polyphemus tall, 

By head and hat he far o’ertops them all, 
Firm as a rock he stems the raging fight, 
Flinging his mighty fists from left to right,* 
Like mountain torrent rushes on the foe, 
And wields the terrors of his dreadful toe ! 


After many exploits on both sides, the armies retire 
with no decided advantage on either part. Or, as our 
author expresses it, 

Like crews of geese who seek the frozen pole, 
Where falling icebergs fright the fearful soul, 
And ‘ expeditions ? waste both time and men 
In working up and working back agen. 


The gods withdraw to Olympus and Jupiter despatch- 
es Esculapius, (with a jug of opodeldoc, a syringe, and 
the unmentionable part of a linen shirt,) to the assistance 
of the wounded. Esculapius, (poor fellow!), having 
probably drunk a little too deeply of his favorite nectar, 
was persuaded by some valorous Sophomores to go with 
his squirt to ‘visit’ a Freshman. but here, the sport 
was not wholly on one side; for the unfortunate Escu- 
lapius was obliged to return precipitately to Olympus, 
having lost his syringe, (valued at one drachma,) besides 
being assisted down stairs by the toe of the indignant 
Freshman. : 


- — _ —~ a ——— 


*«* From left to right.””, We usually say from ‘right to left’? ; but the 
poet, with the boldness always attendant on true genius, has here reversed 
the order, thereby rendering his hero far more grand and peculiar. 
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‘The concluding lines of the poem are so fine, that we 
cannot refrain from giving them entire. 


Now Jove with nightcap on or in his head 

Saw, (wondrous sight,) two moons their lustre shed  ! 
But striding on, to reach his ‘ polished couch,’ 

He took his snuff-box from his ample pouch ; 
‘Thrice tapp’d the cover with his kingly hand, 
‘look two vast pinches, and pronounced it ‘ grand.’ 
He sneez’d ; the ‘Thund’rer sneezed ; the stars 
‘Trembled like volunteers pursued by Mars, 

‘len thousand comets whisk their endless tails, 
‘Ten thousand dittoes load the startled gales, 

And fast as legs can wag, the storm-king flies, 
Coruscant lightnings darting from his eyes !” 

But Jove, meanwhile, quite used to such a din, 
Climb’d up his bed and huddled snugly in, 

Put an extinguisher upon the moon, 

And ordered breakfast to be serv’d at noon. 


ae 
- 





“Finis coronat opus!’ exclaims the immortal Teu- 
felsdrockh, as he lays down his pen, after his editorial la- 
bors; and “ finis coronat opus” is reéchoed by the voice 


of thousands from this side of the Atlantic. Yes, such 
an ending as the above is indeed worthy to cap the cli- 
max of the noble work before us! 
But amid the universal plaudits called forth by the 
v professor’s publication, one jarring note is heard, 


‘‘ argutos inter anser olores.”” 


And whose voice is this which is thus raised to blacken 
the fair fame of the glorious 'Teufelsdréckh? ‘Truly that 
of a nameless critic, who, speaking of the poem, writes 
thus: “in the first place, [ deny that such a man as 
Homer ever existed; and secondly, I affirm that he did 
not write the epic in question.” 

To his first proposition [ shall not condescend to reply ; 
and concerning his second I shall merely remark, that it 
is scarcely less flimsy than his first. I leave it to the 





3°* Eyzeqpados,” x. 7. 24. On this passage the critics are divided. Some 


: assert that ‘nightcap’ is used in the cant sense of ‘ evening dram’; and 
support the theory by the fact of the Thunderer’s seeing two ‘ queens of 
night.’ Others on the other hand, and with them IL am proud to rank my- 


self, say that this second sight, as it were, was meant by the poet to express 
a peculiar privilege of the immortals, and to show Jupiter’s elevation above 
7 the inhabitants of earth. T. 
In the translation, we have endeavored to combine the two expressions, 
so as to satisfy all readers, 
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decision of my readers Whether the hand of Homer is 
not discernible throughout; a hand, which, like that of 
Midas, transforms all it touches into gold! 

One thing yet remains to be spoken of, viz., our author 

makes “the father of the gods”? a smoker. This has 
been pitched upon, by the enemies of Teufelsdréckh, to 
prove the German origin of the poem. But even the most 
prejudiced will allow “the genuineness of Virgil’s Bucolics, 
and does he not there say 


** Incipe Menalios mecum mea tibia versus,” 





** Begin with me my pipe Menalian strains.’’ * | ) 
With regard to our versions into English, we trust no td 
harsh critic will apply to Homer, the exclamation which i. 
Quince with so much pathos addresses to the unfortu- Sat 
nate Bottom ; ae 
‘* Bless thee, Bottom! Bless thee! thou art translated !”’ iy 
R. Ws ’ 
i 
LETTER FROM A YOUNG LADY IN BOSTON TO HER | nt 
COUSIN IN THE COUNTRY. is 
Ry 
September 13, 1837. 4 iB 
Be 
Your little note, dear Jane, has come to hand, ; OR 
- And, as our uncle is again returning 1a 
To your far off and almost desert land, ‘tes 
Long ere I leave my bed to-morrow morning, he. 
I write a line to Jet you understand, Ls Ie 
All that in town has happened worth your learning, ne! 
That though you live apart, with Goth and Vandal, ie it 
Your heart may yet enjoy the news and scandal. | ae 
ie. 


And yet there’s none to tell; for though they say ‘tis 
Coming on winter ere the summer’s ended, 

We haven’t yet begun the winter gayeties, — 
Perhaps we shan’t, until the times are mended ; — 
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They like to lay bad times upon the ladies, 
And say that all our troubles are intended 

To stop extravagance, that worst of vices, 

And so the parties bow before the crisis. 


The summer sojourners are all arriving, 
And telling o’er their varied transmigrations ; — 
‘The girls all look about as well and thriving 
As if they ne’er had left their proper stations, 
And seem quite glad to find themselves surviving 
And picking up again their old flirtations. 
Home is the place for quiet, after all, 
No moss is gathered by a rolling ball. 


E’en distant lands have sent ours back her daughters, 
Although perhaps, they hardly like to lose ’em, 
We gladly welcome them across the waters, 
And fold the well-loved truants in our bosom ; 
And trust they ’ll ne’er permit those base exhorters 
To draw them off, who fain would hence induce ’em. 
One point there is with which no mortal cavils, 
Their beauty gains new lustre on their travels. 


Since the long list [ sent you in my Iast, 

No new engagement greets the anxious ear, 
But many hope that ere the summer’s past, 

The good effects of journeys will appear ; 
For when young couples are together cast 

For miles and miles, — ’t is very, very queer 
If nothing happens, (don’t you think it is ?) 
From Mrs. Broadhurst’s friends’ ‘ propinquities.” 


Your sister is in Cambridge with your aunt, 
And several other girls are there to meet her, 
I hope she told you, for I’m sure I can’t, 
The time they had Commencement and Phi Beta — 
The gentlemen, she says, have turned gallant, 
At least a half-a-dozen at her feet are ; 
They seem to be that kind of simple souls, 
Who serenade and doat on moonlight strolls, 


And, by the bye, you ’ve had some Cambridge youth 
Among you, passing off their long vacation ; 

And like enough, if you confess the truth, 
They may have met your hearty approbation — 
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You live so, there, midst country boors uncouth, 

I think you must have blest the innovation, 
Though you, at home, of old, turned up your nose 
At such small game as stupid College beaux. 


But oh, I ought to tell you of a party 
We had the other night in blank-blank street ; 
We heard some singing, and we ate quite hearty, 
The singing good, but better far the eat — 
A certain friend of yours was there so smart, he 
Scarce could keep from flying off his feet — 
La! I have made some very strange omissions, 
Nor told of Ellen Tree nor Prague musicians. 


But never mind, my eyes will drop together, 
And I must bid good night, though ’gainst my will ; 
Were I a somnabule, with mental feather, 
I ’d skim the air and thus be with thee still. 
But I am not, and this is sleepy weather, 
So fare thee well, sweet cousin Jane, until, 
Until you answer this with lines all crossed 
And recrossed, — by return of post. 


SUMMUM BONUM. 


Tere is probably no question about which philoso- 
phers have speculated more, and none, certainly, about 
which there is, even at the present day, more difference 
of opinion, than this: ‘In what does happiness con- 
sist?’? Some sages tell us that it consists in the gratifica- 
tion of the senses, while others aflirm that wisdom is its 
only source ; and that even tortures would fall harmless 
upon their wise man. ‘Thus, numerous answers have 
been given to this grand question ; but their diversity is 
a sufficient refutation of them all. Let them alone, and, 
like the fabled men who arose from the earth, where 
the dragon’s teeth had been sown, they will destroy each 
other. For so humble an individual as myself was re- 
served the glory of solving this grand question, which 
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for two thousand years has baffled human research. ‘The 
Summum Bonum is Brass. 

‘he philosophers of a sect, which has lately sprung up, 
will be inclined to laugh at this answer, as they do at 
every thing intelligible and simple. ‘They may say, too, 
that Lam basely attempting to bring forward, as a new 
discovery, what was well known to the Romans, if not 
to the Greeks. Now I am ready to admit that the an- 
cients had some vague glimpses of this truth, as we find 
by passages in the works of the astronomers who pre- 
ceded Newton, that they had an indistinct notion of grav- 
ity. It is true, indeed, that the Romans were early 
divided into different classes according to the quantity of 
brass they possessed. ‘The generous Horace tells us, 
that he would gladly give brass to his companions, if it 
were in his power. He speaks, too, of a certain king of 
the Cappadocians, who had a great number of slaves, but, 
poor man! he wanted brass. Seneca has this remarka- 
ble passage: ‘‘ Are suo censeri est in se «stimabilem 
esse nec aliunde egere commendatione.” ‘The candid 
must admit, that these passages, strong and pregnant 
with meaning as they are, amount to nothing more than 
a dim foreshadowing of the great doctrine. 

It may be interesting to know the steps which led to 
this invaluable truth. In the first place, however, the 
reader should be informed that his humble servant enter- 
tains deep contempt for the Baconian system of philoso- 
phy, which has transformed man, who was originally 
impressed with the image of the Deity, into a mere tool- 
contriving animal,—into a mere tender of machines 
worked by steam, electro-magnetism, or something else. 
It was not thus, in the good old days of the prophets; 
then men thought of God and human destiny; now the 
great object is to be carried from this city to that, in the 
shortest time ; or to increase the quantity of cotton man- 
ufactures. With such views as these, it is no wonder 
that the works of the old philosophers have been my 
chief study. ‘The stoics were certainly right, when they 
maintained that happiness does not depend on any thing 
external. Milton, too, has expressed the same doctrine 
in lines that will never be forgotten. From this princi- 
ple, which is too evident to need proof, the plain infer- 
ence is, that it can neither depend on what we think of 
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others, or what others think of us; what we think of 
ourselves, then, must be to us a source of happiness, or 
misery. Brass is the external development of a good 
opinion of oneself, and consequently the evidence of in- 
ternal felicity. But when the word is here used, the 
sign is taken for the thing signified. 

[ have already a multitude of disciples, and a set of 
more contented and satisfied faces were never seen to- 
gether. Pleased with themselves, and consequently with 
those around them, they can hardly imagine what people 
mean by such terms as dejection, diflidence, &c. "hey 
are never tormented by dreams of ambition, because each 
one thinks that he has already reached the summit of 
greatness. ‘They see no difference between themselves 
and those that are most distinguished in the world. ‘The 
peasant, in his rags, feels himself equal to the monarch in 
his gorgeous robes. As all are equal in the grave, so, by 
the aid of brass, may all be equal on earth. If a mon- 
arch imagines himself a beggar, is he not, to all intents 
and purposes, a beggar? And if a beggar imagines him- 
self a monarch, is he not one, so far as his happiness is 
concerned? ‘This is one of the most glorious points of 
my doctrine. 

Kivery candidate for admission into my school must be 
provided with two club-canes, and two quizzing-glasses ; 
one of each for ordinary, and one for extraordinary occa- 
sions. No one need apply for admission to an advanced 
standing, unless he can produce a certificate from some 
reputable person, that he can coolly and deliberately 
quiz a lady at the distance of six feet, and that, during 
the four months next preceding his application, he has 
not been known to blush, or show any other signs of 
modesty in the presence of any persons whatever. 

The aim of my instructions is to eradicate diffidence and 
self-distrust, which are the cause of so much wretched- 
ness. This I endeavor to effect by lectures and a judi- 
cious course of discipline, the eflicacy of which can be 
most satisfactorily shown by facts. A young man left 
my school not long since, who, when he came, suffered 
extremely from the belief that he was inferior in intel- 
lect to those around him. A smile from others, while 
he was in their company, was absolute torture to him; 
he treasured up the most trifling remarks, and revolved 
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them in his mind, sometimes for months, in order to 
ascertain whether they did not relate to himself. He 
left my tuition an altered being. Not long afterwards he 
fell in love, as deeply as a genuine disciple of mine can 
fall in love, put that question, which all but old bache- 
lors ask, or answer once in their lives, and received a 
decided negative from lips, (take my word for it gentle 
reader,) which Michael Angelo might have taken for a 
model. But he neither went mad, nor committed sui- 
cide ; he coolly smoothed down his dark whiskers and 
said, ‘‘ Miss M , 1 pity your infatuation and want of 
perception.” 

Another of my disciples; who was an unsuccessful 
competitor for a certain prize, replied to one that inno- 
cently wished to offer consolation, ‘‘ Sir, do not trouble 
yourself; I feel conscious that I ought to have received 
the prize, and this is enough for me.” A third had an 
idea that he was a great orator; and so strong was he 
armed in brass, that hissing, spitting, and various kinds of 
Zoological sounds have not yet convinced him that he is 
not so. He attributes all such things to envy. A fourth, 
with nothing on earth to rely upon but his brass, passed 
himself off for two years as a teacher of mathematics, 
and during that time his pupils alone knew his ignorance. 
I might give many remarkable instances, were it neces- 
sary, of persons in the church and state, and in fashiona- 
ble life, who have risen solely by this quality. 

If, then, Brass be not the Summum Bonum, it is some- 
thing which comes marvellously near it. If any one is 
disposed to make light of this discovery, let him consid- 
er how many, according to the veracious testimony of the 
poets and novelists, perish annually, by disappointment in 
love alone. Will not my principles, when men are thor- 
oughly imbued with, and act upon them, put an end to 
this havoc ? 
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IN IMITATION OF BURNS. 


I. 


‘Tose liquid een o’ winsome blue, 
Like sparklin’ draps o’ heav’n’s ain dew, 
Those modest cheeks o’ changin’ hue 
Are aye before me; 
Where’er I turn they meet my view, 
. An’ hover owre me. 


iI. 


Fu’ aft I’ve talked o’ laughin’ girls, 

An’ sparklin’ een, an’ auburn curls, 

An’ smiles disclosin’ rows o’ pearls, 
Wi?’ mickle glee ; 

But she, alas! my heart strings dirls 
In spite o’ me ! 


Ill. 


Na, ne’er till now I’ve felt the sway 
Of een that mock’d pure Hesper’s ray, 
An’ voice mair sweet than when, in May, 
The playfu’ breeze 
Sighs aft, as if it long’d to stay 
Amang the trees. 


IV. 
Oh had I but ae lock o’ hair 


That now sae fandly nestles there 
Just peepin’ out, (her smiles to share), 
Frae ’neath her bonnet, 
For a’ life’s ills I wad na care 
While gazin’ on it! 
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MEMOIR OF CHATTERTON. 


‘I'ne calamities of genius form a topic, which is too 
apt to be enlarged upon at the expense of the world’s 
humanity and good sense. We cannot discriminate too 
nicely between the real and the accidental claims which 
an author has upon our sympathy and regard ; for there is 
no more insidious and dangerous cause of corruption in 
literature, than that unction which genius confers on its 
infirmities. With reference to the case before us, the 
acknowledged productions of Chatterton evince a matu- 
rity and brillianey of talents, remarkable in one who per- 
ished so young; and so far, entitle him to our admiration 
and esteem; but a free pardon, for mere genius’ sake, of 
his faults, mental as well as moral, is neither fairly claym- 
able nor properly allowed. Highly gifted as he was, it 
only rendered the perversion of trust, of which he was 
guilty, the more culpable; and, though youth and inex- 
perience plead strongly in extenuation, it is wrong and 
mischievous that he should be held up, as he commonly 
is, in the light of an innocent victim of envy and detrac- 
tion. 

Chatterton was a native of Bristol, and of humble ex- 
traction. He was born in November, 1752; a month or 
two subsequently to the death of his father. ‘Thus in 
the outset of life was he bereft of a guardian, who, from 
his calling, (that of a school-master), would have exer- 
cised a control over him, which would, doubtless, have 
rendered his life happier, and his success more solid and 
creditable. 

The poverty in which his mother was left, debarred 
him from a fit education, and, until his eighth year, he 
enjoyed only the little instruction which his mother and 
sister could impart. 

In 1760, he was admitted a scholar of Colston’s Chari- 
ty School ; a situation, one might suppose, not the most 
propitious for the development of so sensitive and ardent 
a genius as Chatterton’s ; but one, which in his circum- 
stances was precious. ‘This, like most institutions of its 
kind, assumed the entire control of its scholars, and of 
course deprived the parent of all charge of the child. 


At a period of life, helpless and fraught with conse- 
* 
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quence, we thus find Chatterton wholly cut off from 
those domestic influences, which, perhaps, form the most 
Invaluable part of education ; and become, in a measure, 
the master of his own thoughts and feelings. This step 
was the primary source, perhaps, of all his misfortunes. 

For the first two or three years of his life at school, 
Chatterton did not take that stand, which we should 
naturally expect, as commensurate with the precocity of 
mind and person, which soon began to exhibit itself. If 
any thing, he was considered by his teachers backward 
and unpromising. His shyness and secretiveness may 
have obscured powers which he really possessed. 

It is remembered, however, that his temper and_ pur- 
suits were wholly unlike those of a boy. He had none 
of the careless and capricious mirth of childhood, but 
manifested more of the gloom and indifference of the 
anchorite. His leisure was not spent in play, nor yet in 
morbid self-admiration, but in seeking the company of 
his elders and superiors ; or if the scanty pocket-money 
allowed him by his mother, permitted, in reading books 
hired from a circulating library. When between eleven 
and twelve years of age, he had read seventy volumes ; 
chiefly works on history and divinity. 

Pride, and immoderate thirst for preéminence, backed 
by an ardor and determination which knew no obstacles, 
became the leading features of his character. His 
temper was unhappy and impatient, and often when 
operated upon by his keenly sensitive feelings, drove him 
almost to distraction. Fatal as this trait ultimately 
proved to him, it was no sickly sentimentality. On 
the contrary, he possessed a Byron-like vigor and elas- 
ticity of mind, which never suffered him to sit down 
and sigh over his miseries, but roused him at once to 
find or to create the remedy. 

The first literary attempt which Chatterton exhibited, 
(though he had undoubtedly composed long in secret), 
was a lampoon upon a certain devout sexton, who, for 
the sake of his place, was never particular as to what 
creed he served. his piece, (‘‘ Apostate Will,”) was 
written when he was eleven anda half years old, and 
considering that Chatterton could net have enjoyed that 
fond supervision which the first efforts of most juvenile 
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34 CHATTERTON, 


rhymers receive, we shall be surprised with its just and 
manly spirit. 

During the latter part of his stay at school, Chatterton 
employed much of his time in composition, music, and 
painting ; but devoted himself chiefly to the study of 
heraldry and English antiquities, in both which he be- 
came uncommonly well versed. 

In July 1767, he was withdrawn from school, and with 
a view to the profession of scrivener, was apprenticed to 
Mr. Lambert, a Bristol attorney. 

Chatterton entered on his new duties with the fairest 
promise ; talented, intelligent, panting for distinction, and 
determined to win it. His situation in Mr. Lambert’s 
family was rather that of a menial, and sorely mortified 
his vanity. He took refuge, however, in his oflice, and, 
save an hour or two spent every evening in the company 
of his mother, confined himself unremittingly to the 
duties of his profession, and to his favorite pursuits of 
heraldry and antiquities. 

In October, 1768, a new bridge over the Avon, at 
Bristol, was opened with great parade. A few days after, 
a communication appeared in one of the papers, intro- 
ducing a ‘description of the Friars first passing over 
the old bridge, taken from an old MS.” Such a relic, at 
such a season, excited intense interest, and inquiries were 
made in all quarters for the contributor. ‘The article was 
with much difficulty traced to Chatterton: but he, highly 
indignant at being questioned like a boy, as to the origin 
and ‘history of the MS., refused any answer. By humor- 
ing his pride, however, he was led to explain, and first 
said that he had obtained it along with several others 
from a gentlemen who employed him to write love-son- 
nets ; but being detected in a prevarication, he acknowl- 
edged that he had received it from his mother. 

Mrs. Chatterton’s statement of the affair was, in sub- 
stance, this. Several chests, which had lain for a century 
or two in one of the apartments of Redcliffe Cathedral, 
were supposed to contain papers of importance to the 
church, and having been opened in 1750 by an attorney, 
all the documents of value were removed. ‘The remain- 
der were left exposed, and the father of Chatterton, 
among others, carried off large quantities of them, which 
were used for book covers and other such purposes. 
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Chatterton, according to his own, and his mother’s 
account, did not see these papers until after he entered ie 
Mr. Lambert’s office. He seemed overjoyed at the dis- ue 
covery, and after securing all he could lay his hands ae 
on at home or abroad, gave it to be understood that they , 
were chiefly writings in prose and verse, by ‘Thomas Shae 
Rowley, a monk of the fifteenth century. 0 

Such, according to Chatterton and his friends, was | at 
the source of the MS. above mentioned. This paper, as 
we have said, drew Chatterton into notice, and introduced pe 
him to several persons of respectability and learning ; eS 
chief among whom were Messrs. Catcott and Barrett, both ie) 
of whom continued ever after to be his firm friends. 
The latter, happening at that time to be engaged ina 
history of Bristol, was fain to insert several passages 
touching its early history, which Chatterton offered to 
copy, (be it observed, he never would show original 
MSS.), from Rowley’s papers. Some poems and dramatie 1) Oe 
fragments were added, which breathed a spirit and refine- 
ment far superior to any poetry of their reputed age. 
These excited still greater curiosity, and at once raised 
Chatterton to a new and more elevated sphere of society. 
His hopes rose higher; and he expatiated with rapture 
on the brilliant destiny which awaited him, and the rich 
recompense which his family should receive for all their 
privation and obscurity. 

A mind filled with visions like these could ill bear to 
return to the petty and mechanical drudgery of ordinary | 
life. Intoxicated with this foretaste of the luxury of 1 
fame, Chatterton conceived a disgust for his profession, "4 
and finding even Bristol too contracted a theatre for his 
abilities, wrote to Horace Walpole, stating his taste for 
letters, his desire to leave his present employment for a 
career for which he considered himself marked out, and 
a request of his patronage.- He enclosed, at the same 
time, two or three of the Rowley poems, and offered to 
furnish Walpole, (for his Anecdotes of Painting), with a 
list of a long line of painters who had flourished under 
the Saxon dynasty! Walpole, in reply, desired further 
information, and a correspondence ensued, in which 
Chatterton reiterated what he had once denied, namely, 
that he obtained these MSS. of a gentleman for whom 
he wrote verses; a falsehood, difficult to account for, and 
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which tells little for Chatterton’s honesty and love of 
truth. Walpole, meanwhile assured by the best judges, 
that the Rowley poems were palpable forgeries, informed 
Chatterton of this; and at the same time that he de- 
clared his inability to assist him in any way, urged him 
to apply himself to his profession, as the surest means of 
success; advice, which if acted upon, would perhaps 
have saved him from a gloomy fate. Chatterton’s wrath, 
as we may suppose, was deeply excited, and he after- 
ward exacted bitter vengeance by caricaturing certain 
foibles of Walpole’s under the ridiculous character of the 
“ Baron of Otranto.”’ : 

Baffled in this quarter, Chatterton resigned for a time 
his more extended schemes, and contented himself with 
figuring in the journals of Bristol, and occ: sionally of 
London. His contributions consisted partly of copies of 
various kinds from Rowley, but chiefly of satirical pro- 
ductions of his own pen. 

It is not our intention to enlarge upon the question of 
the authenticity of the Rowley MSS.  Suflice it to say, 
that, after a warm and erudite controversy, which in- 
volved the first critics and scholars of Great Britain, they 
Were pronounced an imposture ; a verdict sustained by a 
weight of evidence which scarcely admits of a doubt. 
The very fact that Chatterton confidentially acknowledged 
himself the author of several of the pretended produc- 
tions of Rowley, and that among those so acknowledged, 
is the one (‘‘ Dethe of Syr Charles Bawdin,’”’) which 
was admitted by all to contain the strongest proofs of 
genuineness, is in itself decisive of the character and 
author of the whole. 

Admitting these writings to be forgeries, the only posi- 
tive blame that can attach to Chatterton, is, the misappli- 

cation olf time and talents, which, as must be evident 
from the merit of these ‘“ forgeries,’ would by proper use 
have placed him in the foremost rank of English poets. 
Chatterton, however, had no right to complain of detec- 
tion; the sin lies on his own head, and the world is 
innocent of coldness or cruelty. 

We have observed, in Chatterton’s impatience under 
the confinement of a profession, one effect of the want 
of self-discipline produced by his early freedom from 
restraint. 
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Another evil, proceeding from the same source, now 
discovered itself. His versatility of talent had led him, 
whilst at school, into almost every department of knowl- 
edge, without securing an exact comprehension of any. 
His reading in speculative religion, particularly, was 
immense, but so ill ordered as only to fill his mind with 
confusion and doubt. Mere reflection, however, could 
not complete the infidel. Pride or sensuality was yet 
wanting to suggest the dignity or convenience of a state 
of unaccountableness. It was in the moment of success, 
when the heart was proud, and the mind “ most assured 
of what it’s most ignorant,” that Chatterton met and 
yielded to the temptation. ‘The first intimation which 
we have of it, is the following extract from a letter toa 
friend in 1769. 

‘‘ May Heaven send you the comforts of Christianity : I re- 
quest them not, for I am no Christian.” 
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The usual effects of such principles followed. It has 
been said that he became licentious in his habits; this 
charge is not well supported. But he grew arrogant and 
imperious; neglected his duties, and projected schemes 
which could not but be thwarted. In such cases he 
would threaten suicide: and on one occasion, had gone so 
far as to make his will and fix the day for the act. Mr. 
Lambert detected his design, and, growing alarmed at 
Chatterton’s wild and reckless conduct, dismissed him 
from his service in April, 1770. 

His writings had been much admired in London, and 
at the invitation of several publishers, he immediately 
removed thither, and engaged in writing literary and 
political articles for several Journals. Just before leav- 
ing Bristol, however, he uttered to a friend these memo- 
rable words. 

‘«« My first attempt shall be in the literary way : The promises 
I have received are sufficient to dispel doubt; but should J, 
contrary to my expectation, find myself deceived, I will in that 
case turn Methodist preacher. Credulity is as potent a deity as 
ever, and a new sect may easily be devised. But if that too 
should fail me, my last and final resource is a pistol.” 


Such schemes and language in a boy of seventeen, have 
not their parallel in history. 
July 20th, he wrote to his sister as follows. 
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‘‘ No author can be poor who understands the arts of book- 
sellers. ‘This knowledge I have pretty well dipped into. I am 
now about an Oratorio, which when finished will buy you a gown. 
I shall forestall you in your intended journey, and pop down upon 
you at Christmas, Almost all the next ‘Town and Country 
Magazine is mine. [ have an universal acquaintance; my 
company is courted every where ; and could I humble myself to 
go into a compter, could have had twenty places before now ; 
but I must be among the great; state matters suit me better 
than commercial.” 


Chatterton, among his multifarious pursuits, had read 
several works on medicine under Mr. Barrett. On the 
12th of August, he wrote to Mr. Catcott that he intended 
“going abroad as a surgeon, and wished Mr. Barrett to 
give him testimonials.” Mr. Barrett considered him in- 
competent to such a station, and very properly refused 
these testimonials. 

‘‘ Chatterton,” says the Coroner’s Inquest, ‘‘ swallowed 
arsenic in water on the 24th of August, and died thereof 
the next day.” 

If it was not mortification at Mr. Barrett’s refusal, the 
immediate cause must for ever remain a mystery. He had 
been fully employed up to the day of his death; and but 
a few days before, had received money from Mr. Hamilton, 
editor of the Critical Review, with an assurance that his 
purse was at all times open to him. He seems to have 
dropped, as it were in the “‘twinkling of an eye,” from 
the proudest success and hope, into the abyss of misery 
and despair. ‘There is every reason to believe, however, 
that he perished through his own unbending pride and 
rashness, rather than from any real neglect or wrong on 
part of the world. 
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DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


** De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.”’ 


SCENE; a college room. Timer; evening. The Editors of Harvar- 
diana sitting round a table. 


FIRST EDITOR (snatching a paper from one of his brethren.) 


Is this a sonnet that I see before me, 

It’s title towards mine eyes? or is it but 

An outward semblance of a sonnet, shaped, 

By the vain dreamings of my tortured brain, 

From “airy nothing” but to cheat my sense ? 

I see thee still, and, from thy smiling front, 

Large scrawls of ink look meekly in - face, 

In dient eloquence, as if to say 

«Regard me well; | ama ConrrisurTrion!” 
SECOND EDITOR. 

Yes, ’tis a contribution, and myself 

I took it with these hands from out our box, 

As I returned, with circular, by names 

Unsullied, sadly to my room to weep! 

Oh! I have passed a miserable day ! 

So full of honied *‘ nays ”’ and soft refusals — 

I would not pass another such a day 

Though ’t were to smoke, (Oh best of earthly joys'), 

The nicest * real Spanish,’ ever made 

By Yankee ingenuity and art. 

"T was but an hour ago, that wreathed in smiles, 

I placed “ the paper” ’neath a Freshman’s nose, 

And asked, in accents bland, «* Will you subscribe ? 

We need a few great names to head the list ; 

To sign or not to sign ; that is the question.” 

Then with my ready pencil poised between 

My thumb and finger, waited a reply. 

He started back asif his nostrils snuffed 

Contamination, “‘ grinned a ghastly grin,” 

And cried, “* 1’ve seen the work!” It was enough ; 

I opened not my mouth, for * I liked not 

The grinning ” humor which that Freshman had! 

Oh ’tis a grievous thing to be an Editor! 

Men look ‘askance and say, ** He hath the ‘ List,’ 

The foul subscription list within his pocket!” 

Nor this the worst; “ the little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me!” 


THIRD EDITOR. 


Well, less than this we could not much expect; 


«« He who ascends the mountain tops, shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below !” * 


But gained you not one name? 





* Childe Slercld. 
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SECOND EDITOR. 
Alas! not one. 
THIRD EDITOR. 


Gods! can a single student long debate 
Which of the two to choose, subscribe or not ? 
*¢Oh I could weep; save that I may not stain 
With grief” this hour made sacred to the nine. 
Hast a cigar? 

FOURTH EDITOR (abstractedly.) 


No, and alas! no cash 
To buy them with. I had a fourpence once, 
A treasured one; there was the look 
Of pureness on its venerable cheek, 
Such as the coiners love to give to their 
Debased metal. How I loved that coin! 
It left my purse, and never to return. 
A saddened smile lit its round face, a tear 
Seemed almost trickling down that long loved cheek ; 
I saw it slide, slide gently, through the fingers 
Of the glad Herald boy ; then sternly wiped 
The woman from my eye, and cried, ‘* I’m penniless! ” 


FIFTH EDITOR. 








«°T was strange, *t was passing strange, *t was pitiful, 
°T was wondrous pitiful!’ But listen, hark ! 
(a voice is heard in the street.) 


DEVIL (sings.) 


Where the types are, there are I; 
And on costly sheets | lie ; 
There I couch when cats do cry 
In the murk night lovingly ; 
On my bare feet do I fly 
After ** Copy ”’ merrily ! 
«Merrily, merrily shall I live now ” 
And pick up a living the devil knows how ! a: 


FIFTH EDITOR. 


Didst mark that song? ‘ it had a dying fall, 
Oh! it came o’er my ear” like a sweet fife — 


But here ’s the devil! 
(Enter) DEVIL. 
COPY! Copy! ho! 
FIFTH EDITOR (gives him a bag.) 
«‘T tax not you, poor devil, with unkindness! ”’ 


DEVIL. 





: . If you did, it would be ‘‘werry annoying,’’ as the gemman said ven he 
vos hung by mistake. [Exit. 


a = * * a 





